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The best film known illustrating Kindness to Animals, already exhibited on five Continents, is 


THE BELL ATRI 


Standard size, safety or regular, for sale or to rent. Particulars of AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, !oston 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 


Humane Calendar for 1929 ............... each, 20 cts. 
Two for 35 cts.; six for $1.00; $1.80 per 
dozen. 

Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 


1928, bound in cloth each $1.25 
Our Dumb Animals, June, 1926, to Decem- 

ber, 1927, bound in cloth, reduced price. each $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set .... $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6} x 3} ...... $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. 

What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or .. 5, 

“he Horse—Treat ment of Sores, Diseases, ete. .60 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... 50 

The Horse’s Prayer .30 

The Horse’s Point of View in W inter, card.. 1.00 5 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... 1.00 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ...... 50 

The Folly of the Blinder ................. .30 4 
Norie and the Outlaw, story .............. — 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ........- Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider..... Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease... .60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. “ 
What the Chained Dog says............... os 


About the Bird 
The Lady of the Robins ................ __ 35 cts. 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . -50 per 100 

How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... 50 

The Air-gun and the Birds ........... 

The Trial cf the Birds, 8 pp................ —_—** 

The Care of Caged Canaries............... 
About the Cat 

The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . .$0.60 per 100 

Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation. .............. 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ so * 

“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. per doz. .50 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf's Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 

For Pity’s Sake, paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35 cts.paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane's, — re paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, . Jack London . 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


.cloth, 75 cts. 


..each, 10 cts. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


FEED THE BIRDS 


Use the PACKARD AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


Keeps food dry, avoids 
waste, holds a quart, weighs 
(packed) % pounds, and 

costs $1 and postage. Why 
pay more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 


Balanced ration. Nothing 
else like it: nothing else so 
good. 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage. 


Everything for Wild Birds Catalogue Free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1414 Washingten Street 


Canton, Mass. 


About Other Animals—Continued 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schn:ider, 8 pp.. .$1.00 per 100 
30 


What is the Jack London Club? ........... a 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry’. .30 “ “ 
The Horrors of Trapping 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............... : ae 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... 1.00 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6,Animals.. 50 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

Simon Grub’s Dream, poem .............. 30 i 
“Empty Tin Cans” cards, small or large ..... Free 


Humane Education 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!"’ Selections 
book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ... 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 
32 pp., each, 10 cts. 
Humane Stamps, in colors ................ 20.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Pennants. ..... each, 25 cts. 


from 


“Be Kind to Animals” Placard .......... each, 3 cts. 
Humane Education, a Handbook on Kind- 
ness to Animals, Reynolds cloth, $1.00 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. A Rg, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 
ers, 20 pp. .. . each, 10 ets. 
Picture Lesson C ards, e: ach, 10 cts., set of eight, 3) cts. 
Humane Day Exercises for 1928 .......... $2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ... 3.00 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had, 8 pp. . 1.00 
“Look at the Birds,”’ sermon by Dr. Jefferson. .30 
Address to Boston Public Schools ......... 2.00 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 


Early Lessons in Kindness or C ruelty 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50“ 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. 
The Coming Education .................. eee 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. a: Ste 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 
—Band Humane Society, or 
star on blue ground, with 


gilt letters and border, one cent each ooo = 
Badges, gold finish, large, POOR. Sxcssevecd small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant .............. 35 ets. 
ngs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J. Eddy 50 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, sen only). $3. = per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 30 seat 


Does It Pay, story of one Band of Mercy ee eS 


Protect your skin, scalp and hair from 
infection and assist the pores in the 
elimination of waste by daily use of 


Cuticura Soap 


25c. Everywhere 


The sure sign of superiority 
S. S. PIERCE 


CANDIES 


The highest standard of quality 


Orders Promptly Filled 
AC k Bay 7600 


S. S. PIERCE CO 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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U.S. Trade Mark, Registered \ 


LL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The Royal S. P. C. A., of Sydney, Australia, 
is working hard for a law to stop the brutal 
sport of live-pigeon shooting from traps. We 
wish them speedy success. From most civilized 
lands this heartless practice has been abolished. 


In 1914 the wholesale value of the products 
from the manufacture of fur goods in the 
(nited States was valued at $44,000,000. In 


partment of Commerce. 


The Mississippi Valley is the largest fur- 
producing territory in the world. Its catch, 
valued from $65,000,000 to $70,000,000, is 
about double that of Russia. From Alaska 
come pelts valued at more than $4,000,000. 

Ibid 


Someone connected with the Boston Herald 
very cleverly remarks. ““The New York scien- 
tist who says that the lower animals may some- 
time exterminate the human race may not be 
wide of the mark, if he is thinking particularly 
of the lowest animals.” 


To be tolerant toward the intolerant, to be 
big enough to respect the rights of littleness, 
to be generous enough to recognize the claims 
of those who cling to the teachings of yesterday 
and deny those of today—how many of us 
have reached this height? 


Greyhound racing in Shanghai, China, has 
hecome such an occasion for gambling that 
the Nationalist Government has protested to 
the Shanghai Municipal Council. The people 
responsible for the evil appear to be not the 
Chinese but foreigners from the more civil- 
wed (?) lands of the Occident. 


He well deserved to be called a man of blood 
and iron, the German Bismarck, but he loved 
his dogs and “when Tyras the Second died,” 
ays his biographer Ludwig, “his master, 
tighty years of age, was strong enough to keep 
dresolution then formed that he would have 
0 more dogs, dreading the ache of having to 
bury them.” Men love dogs in different 
Ways, Just as they love their wives in differ- 
tnt Ways, sometimes as parts of themselves, 
sometimes wholly unselfishly. 


1925 the value was $254,000,000. From De- . 


The Institute of American Meat 
Packers Gives a Demonstration 
in Chicago of a New Method 
to Destroy Painlessly Our 
Food Animals 


President Rowley’s telegram, largely in 
code, from Chicago, which follows, was to 
save holding up the present issue of our maga- 
zine, which was all ready for the press when 
he left Boston: 

Chicago, January 16: Have just witnessed, 
upon invitation of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, a demonstration of a new 
method of rendering unconscious before the 
use of the knife cattle in the process of 
slaughter. 


The full details will appear in our next 
issue. The method is similar to one now 
being tried out in the abattoirs in Germany 
under the direction of the humane organi- 
zations and the leading abattoirs of that 
country. 


The method consists in rendering the ani- 
mal insensible to all pain by an electric shock, 
that condition of insensibility continuing until 
death arrives from the anemia caused by loss 


of blood. 


It looks as if we were at last near our goal 
after these long years of endeavor seeking a 
method to reduce to a minimum the sufferings 
caused our food animals when being slaugh- 
tered. Iam greatly encouraged by the results 
of the demonstration. 

Further perfecting of method being studied 
and soon to be tried out for use with swine. 
The co-operation of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, however, and their efforts to 


‘find the means of causing the painless death 


of our food animals warrant our confidence 
that ultimate success is in sight. 


The President and Mrs. Coolidge on 
Their Hunting Trip 


ILLING for the mere sport of killing! 

The vast majority of our subscribers will 

read the account below, taken from the tele- 

graphic reports, with deep regret. Comment 
is unnecessary. 


Sapelo Island, Brunswick, Ga., Dec. 29 
(AP)—The vouthful descendants of African 
slaves brought to America in the early days 
of the slave trade rounded up semi-wild cattle 
on the broad smooth beach on the seaward 
side of Sapelo island today and staged a rodeo 
for President and Mrs. Coolidge and their 
hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Howard E. Coffin. . . . 


Earlier in the day the President had his 
first taste of deer hunting, when, accompanied 
by Col. Osmun Latrobe and Capt. Wilson 
Brown, his military and naval aides, Col. Star- 
ling of the White House secret service, and 
Alfred W. Jones of Brunswick, he stationed 
himself at the edge of a broad clearing, while 
beaters, crashing through the underbrush, 
drove the startled animals within gun range. 

Five glimpses of fleeing deer were had by 
the party, and five shots were fired. Col. 
Latrobe won shooting honors for the day by 
scoring the only direct hit and dropping a fine 
specimen. Mr. Coolidge, although he fired 
twice at the swiftly flashing marks, was un- 
successful. 

The President will attend services at histori- 
cal Old Christ Church at Frederica, on St. 
Simon’s island, pay a friendly call at the plan- 
tation of Charles S. Barrett on Point Peter and 
proceed on the yacht Zapala to Mr. Coffin’s 
hunting lodge and game preserve on the 
mainland. 

An oyster roast and wild turkey dinner was 
planned for the guests at the lodge, where they 
will spend the night in preparation for an early 
morning hunt Monday. 

Mr. Coffin took occasion today to correct 
last night’s erroneous report from the Coffin 
home that Mrs. Coolidge had bagged six 
pheasants on their hunting trip yesterday with 
Mrs. Edward Varey, wife of a nephew of Mr. 
Coffin. While the women tried several shots, 
Mr. Coffin said, no birds were brought down 
by their guns. 
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A PRIZE OFFER 

The Anti-Steel-Trap League (1731 kK 
Street, Washington, D. C.) through its 
president, Commander Edward Breck, 
offers $500 in cash prizes for humane 
traps for 1929. Traps that kill at once 
as well as those that will take animals 
alive unhurt are eligible for this compe- 
tition. 

For full particulars, address the Anti- 
Steel-Trap League, 1731 K Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A recent English court decision affirms that 
“a trust for the benefit of the lower animals 
tends to promote public morality.” 


Many wearers of fur are turning with relief 
to substitutes for fur made of wool and silk. 
They have been painfully shocked by the 
cruelties disclosed in the steel-trapping of 
animals. 


No one knows the number of fur-bearing 
animals caught in this country, generally by 
the outrageously cruel steel trap, as many 
states have no law compelling trappers to 
report their catch. Even in states requiring 
a report it is known that many ignore the 
requirement. 


Protection of Animals becomes a subject of 
international import by the establishment of 
the Humane Bureau at Geneva. When have 
the rights of animals ever before received such 
high recognition? Their claims to justice 
touch the peace and well-being of the civilized 
world. They are now brought within the 
scope and consideration of the League of 
Nations. 


The longer I live, the more I become con- 
vinced that people only use that favorite re- 
proach—sentimental—to stigmatize sympa- 
thy with sufferings that they themselves have 
been unwilling or unable to realize. The 
moment they do realize, they become just as 
“sentimental,” just as moved by pity and 
anger—for that is what sentimental means— 
as those at whom they sneer. 

Joun GALSWORTHY 


The Evil Rodeo 


Why the rodeo? It is at most a show— 
an attempt to reproduce the wildness of the 
frontier and intentionally that life at its wild- 
est. To do this there must be animal victims, 
and the wilder and more vicious these animals 
the better. This means that the victims must 
be trained in viciousness and this training con- 
tinued, and with increasing cruelty else the 
victim is soon subdued and the sport is over. 
Here is the essential evil of the rodeo. To 
keep the creatures continually vicious, they 
must be viciously trained and this training 
(practised mostly in private) is the charge 
against the rodeo that is brought by the hu- 
mane society and other advocates of kindness 
to animals. —Yakima Independent 


Have you joined the Jack London Club? It 
has now an enrolment of nearly 450,000 members 
who disapprove and deprecate the cruelties in- 
volved in the training of performing animals in 
theater, circus or elsewhere. Its strength in 
numbershas wrought marked changes in animal 
exploitation. Let us have your name! 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Fundamentalists 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 


N our relations with nature there is a species 
of cruelty which is fathered by fear, grand- 
fathered by superstition, and great-grand- 

fathered by ignorance. Ignorance begets su- 
perstition, superstition begets fear, and fear 
begets a swarming progeny of foolish cruelties. 

I know few persons who do not stand in 
ignorant horror of spiders, who do not igno- 
rantly kill them, in supererogation, as a duty 
to mankind. The spider family has a bad 
name, though there is not a spider in the 
United States, not even the dreaded taran- 
tula, whose bite could harm a baby. But Old 
World superstition spread its spider net over 
the face of this New World before fact and 
truth had started to spin. We have all been 
bitten, and are all affected with tarantella, a 
dance of dread at the imaginary poison of the 
spider. 

Spiders have fangs, and poison their insect 
prey, but says Fabre, ‘there is a wide differ- 
ence between killing a Midge and harming a 
man. However immediate in its effects upon 
the insect entangled in its fatal web, the 
Spider’s poison is not serious for us and causes 
less inconvenience than a Gnat-bite.”” And 
as a race the spiders are distinctly the friends 
of man. 

I met the three fathers, Fear, Superstition, 
and Ignorance, in two places yesterday—in 
the mail-box, and during the evening when a 
Hingham neighbor called. 

A correspondent wanted to know the name 
of the “‘little owl, about like a barred owl, only 
something less than half the size of the screech 
owl, which I caught in one of my pole-traps 
above the hen-yard.” He had caught the tiny 
saw-whet, or, Acadian owl, Nyctala acadica, 
that had come for the mice who gnaw the 
grain bags and cause endless waste about his 
chicken ranch. “Of 22 stomachs examined,” 
says Fisher, “17 contained mice; one a bird, 
one an insect, and three were empty.” 

My neighbor, a Boston lawyer in the day- 
time, but a superstitious pagan in Hingham at 
night, drove out to me with a story of a man 
down Cape Codway who had been bitten by 
a ribbon snake (one of the little garter-snake 
family) and was near death from the deadly 


poison, or was already a corpse. 


neigh. 
bor had come through college and Harvard 
Law School with considerable k; ‘ledge of 
the snakes of India, or perhaps a i. zy hortoy 
of them, but with no sure knowlege of the 
reptiles of Massachusetts. 

In the Blue Hills Reservation 1, Boston 
Mother Nature, against all comers til] keeps 
a nursery of venomous rattlesn: es. Now 
and again one of them wanders «. wn to the 


ways of men. I have searched the records jp 
vain, however, for a single instanc» of death 
by snake-bite in Massachusetts. stories 
as that brought to me yesterday, of course, are 
plentiful enough, and very interesting as 
showing that the knowledge of serpents jy 
Massachusetts has advanced to the point of 
Adam and Eve’s in the Garden of Eden. 

. Tradition and superstition are viviparous, 
and they swallow their own young for protec. 
tion. Truth and fact are usually still-born, 

The amazing cruelty and criminal mind of 
otherwise right-hearted persons toward harm. 
less, and even highly beneficent, wild things 
that share life, and should share the pursuit 
of happiness, with them, can always be traced 
to ancient tradition, or local stories based on 
hearsay and fear. Call a kingbird a “hee. 
martin” if you wish him shot. It has taken 
several generations of observers to catch up 
with rumor and undo the fatal effect of some 
careless bee-keeper’s report. 

I know of many cases of deliberate slaughter 
of chimney swifts—by roaring fires on the 
open hearths in summer—for fear ‘the birds 
would infest the house with bedbugs. Such 
fear is not without some appearance of fact. 
It is not the fact. however, but the inference 
which works the harm. There is no denying 
that the chimney swifts have bugs, and that 
they look like bedbugs, but they are a different. 
though a closely related, species, and “cannot 
exist long outside the ‘swallows’ ’ nests.” 

So is there some fact behind the bad reputa- 
tion of the kingbird. It eats honey bees. It 
eats robber flies, too, that are the enemies of 
bees. as I have frequently seen them do about 
my own apiary. Only once in many years 
among the hives have I seen a kingbird take 


AN EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN-MADE STEEL TRAPS AT THE BUREAU INTER- 
NATIONAL HUMANITAIRE ZOOPHILE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Feb. 
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q bee. an that one may not have been a 
yorker bu. a drone. Of kingbird stomachs 
examined y the Department of Agriculture, 
only fourt: en out of two hundred and eighty- 
one conta: ed remains of bees—fifty bees in 
all, forty o! which were drones, and “only four 
positively identified as workers.” I would 
et up a \ingbird-tree in the middle of my 
apiary if | could engage a pair of the birds to 
nest there «nd do for my supernumery drones. 


Knowledge of the facts only will prevail 
against this destructive mind and heart. And 
the facts are as interesting and as quickly and 
frmly learned as the false and cruel fancies, if 
siven an equal chance. But the educational 
york must start early—for spiders as early as 
when little Miss Muffet sits down on her tuffet 
with her curds and whey, and before 

There comes a big spider 
To sit down beside her, 
And frighten Miss Muffet away. 


That little nursery jingle has put the fear of 
spiders into the hearts of the English-speaking 
world. The seed of fright always sprouts 
when planted in nursery soil, and the poisonous 
plant never dies. Add to this rhyming spider 
the other one that got my natural history 
askew and my spider-fly sympathies all wrong: 

“Will you walk into my parlor?”’ said the 
spider to the fly. What a wicked fiend was 
that spider! And what an innocent dear the 
disease-laden flv! Science, not allowed in the 
nursery, teaches us with infinite patience to 
“swat the fly.” but it never can change our 
misplaced sympathies nor eradicate our preju- 
dices against the spider, whose web was the 
original “tanglefoot,” and who, since filth and 
fatal germs began, has been swatting the fly. 


Proposed New Massachusetts Bill, 
1929 


Introduced in the Legislature by the Anti- 
Steel-Trap League 


AN ACT penalizing the use of certain traps or 
other devices for the capture of fur-bearing 
animals, and increasing the revenue of the 
Department of Fisheries and Game. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows: 

Chapter 131 of the General Laws is hereby 
amended by adding the following new Sections: 


Section 1. Whoever sets, maintains or tends 
any trap or other device for the capture of 
fur-bearing animals which does not either kill 
sich animals or take alive unhurt, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than fifty dol- 
lars; provided that (a) the director may au- 
thorize any citizen to set, maintain or tend 
any trap or other device for the capture of 
fur-bearing animals approved by said director 
orany one of his duly appointed deputies, on 
said citizen’s own land or on land leased or 
legally occupied by him and distant not more 
than three hundred feet from any residence, 
poultrv-house or cranberry farm owned by 
said citizen; and (b) all skins of fur-bearing 
anmals killed by means of such traps or 
devices during the months of November, 
December, January and February, in any 
year, shall be delivered to the duly appointed 
agents of said director, to be dealt with as he 
may see fit. 

Section 2. This law shall take effect on the 
first day of March, 1930. 
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Greetings from Hon. George R. Farnum 


United States Assistant Attorney General at Washington, Well-known Boston Attorney, is 
a Staunch Supporter of Humane Education 


E live in a world of changing ideas 
and ideals. Because the tendency 
on the whole is progressive, we are 

warranted in indulging in a measure of opti- 
mism. In no direction in recent years have 
there been greater distances traversed than 
in the awakening of the public conscience in 
the field of the humanities. Life is daily 
becoming more permeated with a spirit of 
idealism—it is growing gentler and people are 
becoming kinder. No insignificant factor in 
this movement is the ever-widening spread of 
humane education and the teaching of a sym- 
pathetic consideration towards the rights of 
dumb creation. After all, and in the broader 
sense, this last only signifies that we are work- 
- up to a recognition of the sacredness of all 
ife. 

However, much remains to be accomplished. 
Regardless of what seems to have been done, 
as a fact the task is only begun. The work 
must be pushed on with energy and intelligent 
direction. Great reforms must be now pre- 
pared for and ultimately brought about by the 
unremitting dissemination of the gospel of 
kindness on earth to all living creatures. 
When we have reached a point in the evolu- 
tion of our civilization considerably in ad- 


MRS. GEORGE R. FARNUM AND “PEGGY” 
Outside the White House, Peggy is the most photographed dog in Washington. 


She lives at the Wardman Park Hotel. 


friends in Washington. 


She is a member of the Melrose 
(Mass.) Humane Society and of the Animal Rescue League of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Farnum was for many years president, and is now 
honorary president, of the Melrose Humane Society. 
is a life-long resident of Melrose and was formerly 
Assistant United States Attorney at Boston. Mr. 
Farnum was recently tendered a complimen- 
tary dinner by his associates and other 


vance of where humanity now stands, doubt- 
less practices now in vogue will quickly pass 
out of existence as monstrosities of a once 
crude and undeveloped culture. This stage 
not having been reached by any means, it 
therefore seems necessary for the present to 
continue the agitation against specific abom- 
inations now largely tolerated. The offensive 
must be maintained against the continued use 
of the steel trap, the inanities and underlying 
cruelties of trained animal acts in theatrical 
entertainments, the seemingly imescapable 
horrors of much that goes on in our slaughter- 
houses, the practice of vivisection and the like. 

To point out one of numerous little indica- 
tions that the work is beginning to bear tan- 
gible results it will not be necessary for me to 
relate more than one incident within my own 
observation. The last time that I happened 
to run into a trained animal act in vaudeville, 
the director of the performance went to some 
pains to deliver a prefatory apology to the 
audience in respect to the alleged methods of 
training to which the performing animal had 
been subjected. The significance of this 
requires no commentary. 

In the beginning of this new year I want to 
extend to the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals my con- 
gratulations upon the 
conspicuous success 
with which it has car- 
ried on its great altru- 
istic and constructive 
work in our midst. 
It is in no small meas- 
ure responsible for the 
boast which I feel jus- 
tified in making: that 
in our Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts by 
legislation and in- 
struction the cause of 
humane education has 
been promoted to a 
point beyond that at- 
tained by any other 
State of the Union. 
In this connection I 
would be remiss did I 
not mention the de- 
votion of such men as 
Dr. Francis H. Row- 
ley, the President of 
the Society, and Mr. 
Guy Richardson, the 
editor of its admir- 
able publication, Our 
Dumb Animals. These 
gentlemen and_ their 
associates who are 
carrying the burden 
and responsibility of 
this great work have 
imposed upon the 
people of my state a 
great debt of grati- 
tude and have cer- 
tainly earned their 
support in the contin- 
uation of their impor- 
tant activities. 

GerorcE R. Farnum 
Washington, D.C., 

January 1, 1929 
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The Bird in Indian Art and Life 


GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


OWN through the ages man has attrib- 
uted supernatural powers to the bird, a 
fact seemingly proven by the paintings on the 
walls of prehistoric temples of the Indians of 
the Americas and elsewhere, and by folklore. 
Possibly because of that still mysterious power 
of the bird by flight to disappear into and reap 
pear out of the distant blue of the heavens, 
it thus became to man a symbol of future life 
and a decorative artistic motif more widely 
used than that of any other creature. 

The prehistoric Indians of the Southwest, 
builders of amazing cliff dwellings, used the 
bird symbol in the decoration of their temples. 
There is abundant evidence that they raised 
eagles, turkeys and other birds for the feathers 
deemed necessary in their temple ceremonies. 

Their present-day descendants, the Pueb- 
los, the Hopis, Zunis and others, living in 
great structures of many homes, still use the 
bird-design more than any other on their 
inimitable pottery and in their weaving. 

Teachers in Hopi and other Pueblo com- 
munities have done much to foster respect for 
bird-life through the organization of bird 
clubs wherein the usefulness of birds to agri- 
culture is stressed rather than their value in 
legendary ceremonials whicn frequently made 
necessary their destruction. 

Hopi boys, through the influence of their 
bird club, have constructed and put up dozens 
of bird-houses in the trees surrounding their 
schools and homes. As their gardens and 
fields are the only tillable spots in the desert 
they have but few trees except those planted 
and irrigated by their own hands, hence there 
had never been any place for tree-inhabiting 
birds until trees had been grown. Now that 
the Hopi boys have provided nesting-places, 
robins and other feathered aids to agriculture 
have become numerous where previously none 
existed to help the Pueblo farmer in his fight 
against crop-destroying insects. 


HOPI INDIAN BIRD CLUB, ORAIBI, ARIZONA 
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Attracting the Song Birds 


JENNIE E. STEWART 


E love song birds but had very few 
about the place until we decided .o do 
something to encourage them. 

First, we visited some near-by junk piles 
and secured a dozen two-pound coffee cans, 
all painted with enamel and with tight covers. 
We cut holes in the centers of the bottoms of 
a size varying from a quarter to a half dollar. 
Then under each opening we fastened a 
crotch cut from a tree branch. This was the 
alighting perch. 

The cover of each can was dented a bit so 
that it could not be removed except when in 
a certain position. It was impossible for a 
cat or the wind to get it off when it was turned 
properly. 

The cans were nailed up in trees, some high, 
some low, some out on limbs, some close up 
against the trunk. Some were tacked up 
snugly under the eaves of garage and porch, 
some in the vines against the house. We 
tried to turn the opening always toward the 
most sheltered side, and to locate them so the 
entrance would be as secluded as possible. 

One pair of wrens has nested for five years 
in a nest whose back end is less than a foot 
from the porch swing, but the entrance is 
hidden by a post from the view of the occu- 
pants of the porch. 

In the trees where nests were located we 
tacked a platform upon which to feed the 
birds, and this helps to make them trustful of 
the nesting-places. We also tie the food in 
the vines where the nests are. 

We clean out the houses each fall after the 
nesting season is over and bed them with fresh 
grass and cotton. The birds who use them 
for nests are usually gone South, but migra- 
tory birds who pass our way and stay awhile 
and those who spend the winter with us find 
them a safe shelter from storm and a good 
feeding-place, for we keep tallow, meat scraps 
and grain in them all winter, especially when 
there is snow on the ground. In 
the early spring we clean them 
out again. Here is where the 
advantage comes in having the 
removable cover. It also makes 
it possible for us to look in upon 
the birdlings from time to time. 
We have never yet known a pair 
to desert their nests because we 
had looked in. Several times we 
have found two nests in one box, 
one with eggs and one with bird- 
lings, one nearer the entrance than 
the other. In each case these 
were bluebirds. 

Bluebirds, finches, wrens, and 
several kinds whose real names we 
did not know, have been attracted 
to our premises. At least fifteen 
bird families each year have nested 
in our own cans, while others, 
mostly robins, have built their 
own nests in the trees near the 
house. 

We have several bird-baths and 
drinking-places and do not allow 
our birds to be scared while on our 
own grounds. This helps a great 
deal. Our cat knows better than 
to molest the birds and the dog 
will not let a strange cat come on 
the place. 


Remember the American Humane 
Education Society in your will. 
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My Mockingbird 


WILLIAM ALPHONSO Mt 


Photograph by the Author 
CALLED him mine because |: sang {op 
me all the winter and in April |’. nest was 
built in a little oak tree at my | ick door 
where I could almost reach it with \\y hands. 


Knowing that the mother bird lov: i to have 


MOCKINGBIRDS’ NEST IN JAPANESE 
PERSIMMON TREE 


strings in her nest, I tore up an old pillow-case 
and threw out twenty rag strings, and she 
used them every one in a single day! 

While the nest is there in the oak tree, it 
cannot be seen from the outside. Birds do 
not want their enemies, like the hawks, to see 
where they have their homes. The picture 
shows a mocking bird’s nest built on the limb 
of a Japanese persimmon tree, with the first 
egg in it. Four eggs are usually laid, but I 
have seen as many as six. They are pale 
greenish-blue with reddish-brown spots. 

The male mockingbird is one of the best 
fighters I know among birds, and, although he 
seems to be only singing while his mate is 
doing all the housework, he keeps a close watch 
for all enemies and attacks them vigorously 
with his long sharp bill. When the young are 
hatched, they are fed upon insects and fruits. 
I have seen young mockingbirds leaving the 
nest as early as the first of May in northern 
Florida, but that is rather unusual. 

Of all our birds, the mockingbirds are the 
finest singers. ‘They are remarkable imitators 
of the notes of other birds. I have listened to 
them singing all day and sometimes nearly 
all night, especially when the moon was shin- 
ing. They love the company of human 
beings and seem to sing partly for their bene- 
fit. During early summer, in Virginia, one 
sits in the top of a tall tree near my cottage 
and entertains me by the hour. f 

No one need confuse the mockingbird with 
other birds. He is large, slender, with long 
bill and tail, gray above and whitish beneath, 
and shows large white spots when he flies. 
The loggerhead shrike imitates him to deceive 
his unsuspecting victims, but a close observer 
can recognize the shrike at once by his smaller 
size, black wings, and short, hooked bill. The 
shrike is just as valuable to the farmer as most 
other birds, but he does not excel as a songster. 
It is worth the price of a trip to Florida, how- 
ever, to hear the mockingbirds sing. 


The Be Kind to Animals Anniversary will be 
observed this year, April 15 to 20, with Humane 
Sunday, April 14. 
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President Woolley’s Blind Collie 


HE -tory that follows of the remarkable 

care taken by his companion of President 
Woolley = blind collie seems so extraordinary 
that we wrote Miss Woolley, and here is her 
reply: 


Mount Hotyokre 
south HapLey, MASSACHUSETTS 
JANUARY 10, 1929 
My dear Dr. Rowley: 

The clipping with regard to “Chuckie 
Chuckles” is accurate. “Heron” has been 
really remarkable in his gentle kindness to his 
blind brother. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mary E. Woo.iey 


This is the story: 

Chuckie, the blind dog, is now two years 
old and has been sightless since birth. Heron, 
his brother, is his almost constant companion, 
protecting him from annoyance by other dogs 
and furnishing him with play and entertain- 
ment. Heron makes certain that Chuckie 
receives his food and water, standing aside 
until his less fortunate brother has had his fill. 

Watching the two dogs at play it is hardly 
apparent that one of them is_ sightless. 
Chuckie’s eyes are a bright brown and in ap- 
pearance normal. One of their favorite diver- 
sions is a tug-of-war. Heron takes a piece of 
rope and dangles one end under Chuckie’s 
muzzle until he has taken hold, then the battle 
ison. If Chuckie loses his grip his brother 
immediately returns with the rope. When the 
dogs go for a romp, Chuckie grasps Heron’s 
long coat and they are able to race at full gal- 
lop without danger that the blind dog will 
meet with an obstacle. 

Nature has compensated Chuckie to some 
degree for the loss of his sight by making his 
other senses extremely acute. The whiskers 
on his muzzle, like those of a cat, are very long 
and undoubtedly aid him in finding his way 
about unfamiliar places. Chuckie does not 
falter as he moves around the home of his 
mistress, but lifts his white-booted feet with 
the precision of a dancing master. 


A picture of these two remarkable dogs, 
with their mistress, was published last August 
in Our Dumd Animals. 


AUSTRALIAN WHIP-TAIL WALLABY 
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“Mrs. Oombaugh,” the Cow 


WALTER A. DYER 


HE other day I was watching the activi- 
ties of a pair of red squirrels, so fascin- 
atingly compounded of the playful and 

the practical. They were gathering the last 
of my hickory nuts for their winter store, but 
they were also doing other things that I did 
not fully understand. I could not help wish- 
ing that I were more of a naturalist, with more 
time for painstaking scientific observation, 
that I might perhaps contribute something 
to the life history of the mischievous but 
provident little chickaree. 

As I was inwardly voicing my vain regrets, 
I heard a familiar sound from the pasture be- 
hind the barn. 

“Oom-baugh,” came the unhurried, deep- 
lunged greeting. 

I turned and saw the beautiful eyes of my 
old cow gazing at me over the pasture bars. 
I went over to her with a smile, for I am very 
fond of motherly “Mrs. Oombaugh.” I 
scratched her on the forehead and she reached 
out her nose and licked my coat-sleeve. It 
is a little rite of friendship which we perform 
when no one is looking. 

“Here,” I thought, “is an animal that I do 
know something about, not through scientific 
study but through daily association.” 

One thing my life on a farm has given me 
which I would not have missed for a good deal 
—an understanding of and affection for cows. 
Dogs I have known something about, and a 
little about cats and horses. I have never 
questioned their rare qualities of heart and 
brain. But if it had not been for this personal 
experience of mine, this intimate contact with 
lovable cows, I might have gone on thinking 
of them as patient, useful animals, uninter- 
esting, rather stupid on the whole, lacking in 
character and personality, docile but neither 
giving nor awakening affection, and some- 
times a bit dangerous when unexpectedly 
encountered in a pasture. I fancy most peo- 
ple think of cows in that way, when they think 
of them at all. 

Well, I have learned better, and I want to 
stand up and testify to the solid intelligence 
and amiable character of cows when they are 
properly handled by their master. Cows in 
herds, like hounds in packs, do not develop 
individual characteristics to so marked a 
degree; their traits are rather racial. But a 
cow you have weaned and raised and brought 
to maturity and petted and fed and milked 
and talked to is, like a dog you have raised 
from puppyhood and trained, quite another 
matter. 

I would celebrate the cow. Not in any 
flippant vein, but in an effort to give her her 
due. I would see her raised to a place of honor 
in the community of God’s living creatures. 
No animal is a better friend to man, none 
sweeter in disposition. There is, indeed, 
something almost godlike in the serenity with 
which a well-conditioned cow looks out upon 
the world with those lustrous, placid, contem- 
plative eyes of hers. There is something 
stately and majestic about her, as befits the 
pastoral goddess. She is almost 100 per cent 
motherhood, and such is her relation to the 
human race. 

To me the cow is beautiful, with the beauty 
of an old and tested friend. Her outlines may 
be considered angular, her gait awkward, and 
yet to me she is beautiful. Mrs. Oombaugh’s 
head is a perfect picture. Their faces, es- 
pressing kindliness and contentment, are good 


to look upon. Their eyes are soft and limpid. 
And they seem to have an artistic sense of 
their surroundings; they compose themselves 
so wonderfully into the landscape. 

Cows are, as a rule, I believe, well treated, 
for practical reasons if for no others. But 
they have been generally regarded imper- 
sonally, as so many milk-producing machines, 
with little understanding of their characters. 
Our writers, with all their professedly ad- 
vanced ideas regarding man’s brotherhood 
with the lower animals, and with all their 
ability to write sympathetically of dogs and 
horses, have had but little to say, in any but 
a material sense, concerning cows. In fact, 
about the only really satisfactory piece of 
literature in English that I recall, on the sub- 
ject of the cow, is an essay by John Burroughs 
called “Our Rural Divinity,” in his “Birds 
and Poets.” If I could persuade every reader 
of mine to read that essay, I should feel that 
my purpose had been accomplished. 

If I were a cattle breeder and had dealt 
with cows in herds, perhaps I should feel a 
more detached interest in them and my expe- 
rience would have been less illuminating. But 
I have had intimate contacts with a very few 
and I think my testimony must be considered 
valid. Three of my cows I saw when they 
were new-born, weak, and helpless. I saw 
their mother lick them and talk to them and 
teach them the use of tongue and feet. I 
taught them to drink milk from a pail; I 
watched them grow day by day, gaining in 
stature and in knowledge of the world even 
as I watched; I saw them prance and kick 
and gallop like little fawns, the happiest creat- 
ures in the world; I saw them grow into heifer- 
hood and cowhood and become mothers them- 
selves; I fed them and milked them and talked 
to them. And what have I learned? 

For one thing, cows have marked personali- 
ties. In character and disposition they differ 
from one another just as dogs do, or human 


beings. They are intelligent and sagacious; 
shrewd even. And they are, in their own way, 
affectionate. 


Mrs. Oombaugh is not a demonstrative 
creature, I will admit. Her affections express 
themselves in the most subtle ways. One 
must know her well to recognize them. She 
does not paw and whinny at my approach; 
she does not bark and leap upon me and seek 
to kiss my chin. But she lows softly in greet- 
ing as I pass the pasture bars, and when I leave 
off scratching her forehead and take my de- 
parture, she gazes after me with a world of 
wistful regret in her great, liquid, eloquent 
eyes. And when the time for the new calf is 
nearing, she seems to yearn for the touch of 
my hands and the sound of my voice. Her 
heart knows no guile. 

I deny that the cow is dull, stupid, imper- 
sonal, but I find it difficult to persuade the 
skeptical, for unless the human being ap- 
proaches his animal friends with sympathy, 
he must remain forever in the dark as to their 
most amiable and charming characteristics. 
The cow does not wear her heart upon her 
horns, but to the man who is her true friend 
she is among the sweetest of God’s creatures— 
a domestic comfort and a joy forever. 

“The lack of humane education is the prin- 
cipal cause of crime. As all crime is cruel, to 
abolish cruelty is to abolish crime.” 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Addressed envelope with full return 
postage should be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


Is a New Day Dawning for Spain? 


E have received a copy of what is evi- 
dently an official document outlining a 
remarkable program for conserving and pro- 
tecting the animal and plant life of the entire 
kingdom of Spain. Provision appears to be 
made for the organization in every city and 
town of the country of a group, or committee, 
who shall be held responsible for carrying out 
the program. The plan is worked out with 
great detail, and if carried out would make 
Spain, one might think, almost a paradise for 
animals. At first reading it all seems too good 
to be true in view of Spain’s long devotion to 
the cruel pastime of the bull-fight. All lovers 
of animals, as well as those of us who have 
built many a castle in that land of song and 
story—castles, alas, which we shall never in- 
habit—will follow with deepest interest the 
development of this new undertaking. We 
must not forget that there are millions in 
Spain who have never countenanced the so- 
called sport that has made the bull-ring the 
scene of so many a horror of suffering and 
torture. 


And Its Name is “Liberty” 


A magazine called Inberty has been sent us 
in which some one, writing under the heading 
“S. P. C. A.” and evidently proud of his in- 
difference to what animals may have to suffer, 
says, “In some ways this sentimentality about 
animals is related to the history of the early 
Christians.” Does he think that wild beasts 
were brought into the arena to be pitied be- 
cause they had to attack the early Christians? 
Perhaps he thinks that anyone who pitied the 
early Christians who had to face the wild 
beasts was guilty of sentimentality. We 
doubt if he knew what he meant. Here’s a 
fine specimen of his type of head and heart: 
“What better destiny is there for the badger 
or marten than to find himself on the neck of 
a beautiful woman walking up Fifth Avenue, 
the Boul Mich, or Sunset Boulevard with the 
glow of self-satisfaction on her cheeks?” 


“A strict regard for the rights and feelings 
of whatever has feeling is the cardinal principle 
of civilization, of courtesy, and Christianity.” 


The ideal man obeys the Golden Rule. He 
does not stop at the bounds of his own species, 
but is a brother to all that feel. 

J. Howarp Moore 
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“Pal of My Heart” 


E who has known the loyal and intimate 
companionship of a dog will feel the 
meaning of this little poem which we publish 
at the request of one who writes us, “I do 
not know whether the author had his dog in 
mind or not, but they express what my dear 
pal “Rex” was to me.” 


True to me, kind to me, 
Never deceiving, 

Cheering me, helping me, 
Ever believing, 

Sad for me, glad for me, 
Never apart. 

Dear to me, near to me, 
“Pal of my Heart.” 

Clean hearted, strong hearted, 
All the way through. 

Uplifting and tender, 
Wonderful you. 

Fair to me, square to me, 
Life’s dearest part. 

Best to me, Blest to me, 
“Pal of my Heari.” 

ANON. 


Correspondence 


Our attention having been called to the 
advertisements with regard to steel traps and 
trapping sent out by Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, we wrote them and are glad to publish 
their courteous reply. So far as we remember 
all business concerns dealing in steel traps to 
which we have written heretofore have either 
declined to reply or written in a very different 
spirit. So long as these cruel devices are 
sold we are glad of every effort made to lessen 
the torture they cause: 


Dear Dr. Rowley: 

In answer to your letter regarding the hu- 
mane treatment for wild animals we wish to 
assure you that in all of our radio talks we 
are urging the trappers to make daily visits to 
their traps, so that the animals will not have 
to suffer any longer than is necessary. 

In our next edition of the booklet, ‘Tips to 
Trappers,” we are going to mention about 
visiting the traps daily, so that the animals 
will not be caused any unnecessary suffering. 
We hope that this explanation is entirely 
satisfactory with you. 

Yours truly, 
Sears, anp Co. 
Fur Handling Department 


A Vegetarian Banquet 


A friend, a vegetarian, tells us about her 
Thanksgiving dinner in a way that makes one 
wonder if more could be desired. Here’s the 
menu: 


My feast? Sweet potatoes candied rich in 
spicy syrup—mealy white potatoes dripping 
in creamy richness—small fragrant onions 
baked in butter, brown and tender—crisp pale 
green lettuce with the season’s last ripe red 
tomato mounded with golden mayonnaise— 
dark butter-rich thyme-seasoned gravy un- 
stained with creature blood, and fruited cakes, 
and pumpkin pie—yes, nuts from trees of 
many lands—coffee-essence hot and flecked 
with heated cream—and bon-bons suited to 
my taste. O gracious banqueting, feast of 
Isaiah’s prophecy fulfilled, “for they shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain.” 


NO one is man of God 
If he be not man of men. 
Victor Huco 
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Mrs. Huntington Smit: 


NOTHER well-known leader in ‘he great 
humane cause in this country has gone 
to her reward. Anna Harris Smith, after a 
long life of service, at the ripe age of © passed 
away at her home in Jamaica Plain t’\e fourth 
of January last. Simple but impres:ive fun. 
eral services were held at Arlingt:» Street 
church, Boston, the following Sunda. 

Mrs. Smith was born in Dorchester ind had 
always resided in Boston or vicinity. In 1894 
she was married to Huntington Smith, for 
many years known as an editor, who later 
became managing director of the Ani:nal Res. 
cue League, Boston, which Mrs. Smith found. 
ed in 1899. 

Feeling the need of a shelter for small ani- 
mals in Boston, Mrs. Smith proposed to Mr. 
Angell, then president of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., that he should establish such a 
service in addition to the regular work of the 
state Society. Mr. Angell advised Mrs, 
Smith that he thought it would mean more for 
the animals of Boston and vicinity to have 
two organizations working in their interests, 
the senior Society to continue its general work 
of education and prosecution, and the new 
Society to give attention to the stray and un- 
wanted smaller animals. Thus he personally 
made the first contribution towards the Ani- 
mal Rescue League, and otherwise encouraged 
its founder to carry out her plans. From a 
very small beginning the League grew rapidly 
and soon expanded its work into unexpected 
fields. Mrs. Smith visited other cities and 
encouraged the starting of similar Leagues 
and shelters for small animals. In Boston the 
League took over the work of the city.pound. 
It also established receiving stations for small 
animals in several parts of the city and adjoin- 
ing territory. 

Shortly after inaugurating her work, Mrs. 
Smith started a monthly publication, Our 
Fourfooted Friends, which has appeared regu- 
larly since. To this she gave her personal 
attention, writing the most of its contribu- 
tions. She brought out a number of animal 
stories in leaflet form, including “Mollie 
Whitefoot’s Vacation,” the story of a cat, 
which has been for years one of the regular 
publications of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society. She established the Home of 
Rest for Horses at Pine Ridge, Dedham, 
where she also had an animal cemetery and 
a summer home. 


Mrs. Smith had the faculty of enlisting the 
interest of others in her cause and, principally 
through an annual fair, was successful in rais- 
ing large sums for the prosecution of her work. 
She was prominently identified with other 
humane organizations, such as the Audubon 
Society, the New England Anti-Vivisection 
Society, the American Humane Association, 
ete. Having given so much of herself to the 
work of her Society, Mrs. Smith will he greatly 
missed and it will be difficult to find in one 
personality anybody qualified to serve as her 
successor. 


It seems to me that there is some middle 
ground where we should bear a certain part 
of the expense in maintaining the allied armies 
on the front while we were preparing. instead 
of calling all this money a loan and insisting 
upon its repayment. We were responsible. 
We gave the money knowing it would be used 
to hold the line until we could prepare. Fif- 
teen months! Think of it! 


GENERAL PERSHING 


. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
Cuarces G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
Cuartes E. Rogerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Teleph (Complaints, Ambul ) Regent 6100 
L. WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN HerMAN N. DEAN 
Harvey R. FULLER Frep T. VICKERS 
Watrer B. Pore G. ANDREWS 
Davip A. Bouton Howarp WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 
Harvey R. Fuuier, Boston, 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
CuarLes F. Ciark, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Wittiam Enos, Methuen, Western Essex 
THEoporRE W. PEarsON, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rozert L. Dyson, Worcester, Worcester 


Wititiam H. Lyne, New Bedford, 
WiyFieLtp E. Dunuam, Attleboro, 


Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield 


Barnstable 
and Dukes 


Berkshire 


Bristol, 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. Haswe tt, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. Epirn WaAsH- 
BURN LEVINSTEIN, Pres.; Mrs. WM. McDona tp, 
First Vice-Pres.; Mrs. E. L. Kuaure, Second Vice- 
Pres.; Mrs. A. J. Fursusu, Treas.; Miss HELEN W. 
Porrer, Rec. Sec.; Miss A. P. Earon, Cor Sec.; 
Mrs. A. P. Fisuer, Chair. Work Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 10,208 
Cases investigated 

Animals examined 

Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 

Horses taken from work 

Horses humanely put to sleep .... 

Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 

Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 

put to sleep 79 


47,122 


_ The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 

tion of Cruelty to Animals has been remem- 

bered in the wills of Sarah Ella Murray of 

Brookline, Mrs. Harriet B. Minchew of Nor- 

ton, and Charles B. Wheelock of Brookline. 
January 8, 1929 . 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
Telephone, Regent 6100 | 
Veterinarians 

H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Ass’t Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. | 
W. M. EVANS, b.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.o.p. 
Harry L. Superintendent 
FREE Dispensary for Animals | 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, | 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
fromliltol. , 


184 Longwood Avenue 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases 1,860 
Cases entered 
Cats $25 
Birds 8 
Horses 8 
Rabbit 


Operations 547 
Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1,’15, 77,542 
Free Dispensary Cases 146,236 


223,778 


MASSACHUSETTS 8S. P.C. A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in December 


For non-sheltering horse and cows defendant was 
fined $15. 

For beating horse, convicted, case filed. 

For abandoning cat after releasing it from bag by 
roadside, defendant guilty and fined $10. 

For selling horse unfit for labor, $20 fine, sus- 
pended until April 5, 1929. . 

For non-sheltering horse, convicted, case filed. 

For using horse unfit for labor, $10 fine. 

For non-sheltering pigs, convicted, case filed. 

For inflicting unnecessary cruelty on five dogs, 
$25 fine, two weeks to pay. 


Some Prominent Members 


From an early record of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, dated fifty years ago, in which appear 
the names of 424 persons who received cards 
of membership in the Society, we find among 
many others, the following prominent names: 
Nathan Appleton, George T. Angell, Mrs. 
William Appleton, Russell Sturgis, Jr., Henry 
P. Kidder, Samuel E. Sawyer, William H. 
Baldwin, Mrs. John Lowell, J. Murray Forbes, 
J. Boyle O'Reilly, Mrs. R. T. Paine, Jr., 
James M. Codman, T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
Oliver Ditson, Horatio H. Hunnewell, Amos 
A. Lawrence, C. H. Minot, Henry Saltonstall, 
William Endicott, M. F. Higginson, Henry 
Lee. Hon. William Gaston, Hon. William 
Claflin, and Hon. Samuel C. Cobb. 

Many of these will be recognized as repre- 
senting the first families of the Boston of 
1879. 


Bound Volumes for 1928 


The twelve numbers of Our Dumb Animals 
for 1928 have been bound in cloth of watered 
purple, with gold lettering, and are now ready 
for delivery. This handsome volume, with 
about 200 illustrations, is.a complete humane 
library in itself. Copies will be sent, all charges 
prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of $1.25, 
practically cost price. A limited number of 
such volumes, with the compliments of the 
publishers, will be forwarded free to hotels 
which agree to place them in conspicuous 
places. Address all orders to Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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The Horses’ Christmas 


ORK-HORSES to the number of sev- 
eral hundred were again tendered a 
Christmas dinner by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals on 
the day before Christmas. For the twelfth 
year this humane holiday event attracted 
thousands of interested men, women and chil- 
dren to Post Office square, Boston, to meet and 
mingle in a unique celebration when the horses 
are the guests of honor. 

Although motor traffic at times blocked 
entrance and exit to and from the square, 
making access difficult and reducing parking 
space for horse-drawn vehicles to a minimum, 
the attendance, equine and human, was excep- 
tionally large and continuous. Here from 
11 o’clock a.m. to nearly dark the horses, rep- 
resenting a great variety of the city’s indus- 
trial activities from the individual peddler to 
the master teamsters, foregathered and en- 
joyed a meal of choice and _ well-balanced 
variety. Oats, apples, carrots, corn, bran, 
and sugar (on the side) were there for the 
serving and many a horse lover had the happy 
opportunity of lending a helping hand. 

“The Horses’ Christmas is one of the insti- 
tutions of Boston,” said the Globe in its ac- 
count of the affair. It originated here and, 
as an object lesson, appealing to the eyes and 
hearts of the thousands that witness it and 
have an actual part in it, it is both a Christmas 
observance and a public demonstration of 
humanity to animals. So widely-read a news 
commentator as Mr. Edward E. Whiting had 
this to say in the Springfield Republican in an 
after-Christmas sidelight: 

“One phase of the Boston Christmas that 
was pleasant to think of—and quite Boston: 
The horses had their usual Christmas tree, 
with free oats, carrots, ete., including dough- 
nuts, in Post Office square. The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animais has conducted this affair for some 
years, and it has become a fixture. 

“Very likely the horses may not know what 
the day means. How many humans do?” 


The Cavalry Horses’ Christmas 


The horses of the 110th Cavalry had their 
Christmas tree as well as those of the City of 
Boston. A Providence paper of December 
20 says: 

At 7:15 tomorrow evening the horses of the 
Second Squadron, without bridles or halters, 
will be turned loose in the riding hall of the 
Armory of Mounted Commands on North 
Main street. There they will see a great 
Christmas tree prepared solely for them, and 
the fruit, vegetables and sugar will be ready 
on long tables. 

The mounts will be allowed to eat and romp 
like children on a holiday, and any real chil- 
dren who would like to see them are cordially 
invited to attend the party by Lieut. E. 
Woods of the One Hundred and Tenth Cav- 
alry, who has arranged it. 


How to show appreciation of the work 
horses of Boston, still numbering about 8,000, 
was an open question until the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals thought of the horses’ Christmas tree. 

—Traveler 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 
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GLory TO 


GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 


INDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERcy TO 
\ Every LivineG 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHn R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
CuHarRLEs G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
Australia 


Nicasio Zulaica C. .......... Chile 

F. W. Dieterich. . 

Mrs. Jeannette Ry der........ Cuba 

Anthony Schmidt....... .....Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo ......... Ecuador 

William B. Allison........... Guatemala 
Leonard T. Hawksley ........ Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé...... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ..Madeira 

Parker... Philippine Islands 
Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning....... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Humane Workers’ Trust Fund 


The American Humane Education Society 
's collecting a trust fund for the benefit of 
field miss'onaries and others who have worn 
out their lives in the service of promoting 
humane education. 

Please make checks payable to Treasurer, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify that 
the amount contributed is for this fund. 


If we have quoted the following in some 
previous issue, it is worth repeating: 

The great discovery of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that we are of one blood with the lower 
animals, has created new ethical obligations 
which have not yet penetrated the public 
conscience. The clerical profession has been 
lamentably remiss in preaching this obvious 
duty. Dean INGE 
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“Whiskey” —an Army Horse 


HE story comes to us from Minneapolis 
of “Whiskey,” once a Montana outlaw, 
but now a regular army horse stationed at 
Fort Snelling, who, after two years and seven 
months of separation from the man who 
trained him, loved him, and then left him, 
showed that he couldn’t forget, by singling out 
his old master from a group and planting « 
welcoming-back kiss squarely upon his lips. 
His master is Lieut. W. R. Hazelrigg, formerly 
stationed at the fort. 

Whiskey arrived at the fort with a shipment 
of outlaws from Montana. He had the repu- 
tation of being the meanest of the Jot. Hazel- 
rigg. looking for a horse to break and train, 
picked him out. Under his care and tutelage 
Whiskey soon became one of the most famous 
of the army horses. Then, just as they had 
become inseparable, the lieutenant was called 
to the Philippines and he had to leave Whiskey 
behind. 

In the two years and seven months of sepa- 
ration Whiskey was ridden, petted, and 
combed by a great many persons. But he 
fretted for his master. Hazelrigg, in the Phil- 
ippines, missed his mount. And so, his for- 
eign service over, he hastened to Minneapolis 
and Fort Snelling. 

The lieutenant waited outside the stable, in 
a group of officers. A few moments, then the 
door opened and out came Whiskey. With- 
out hesitation he trotted over to Hazelrigg and 
demonstrated both his powers of memory and 
his affection for his master. Then the lieuten- 
ant dropped his cane. Whiskey picked it up 
and handed it back—one of the tricks the 
officer had taught him. 

Lieutenant Hazelrigg has made application 
for the purchase of his old friend. But army 
officials say “No.” They regret to refuse the 
request, but —there’s an army regulation that 
stands in the way. 


The Double Action of Fear 


L. E. EUBANKS 


ITHER conquer your fear of an animal 
or let that animal alone. There is only 
one animal that I have ever been afraid of — 
the horse, just the common, ordinary horse! 
Why, I do not know. But it is significant 
that the horse is the only animal I ever failed 
to get along with. I never saw the dog that 
I feared, and never saw one that I could not 
handle agreeably. Three horses my father 
owned actually attacked me; I could do noth- 
ing with them, but dad had no trouble what- 
ever; two of them would follow him like dogs. 
Not that I ever abused horses. It was fear, 
the fear in my own mind. It reacts on the 
animal, and he imagines that he must defend 
himself instantly. We kids used to go to the 
“old swimming hole” through a field where 
cattle were pastured. One big old bull would 
invariably chase the bunch—all but me. I 
could stand still and he would ignore me, run 
right by me and charge the other boys. I 
could pick up a small stick and chase him all 
over the field! 

Absence of fear is the first requisite in deal- 
ing successfully with animals. Sometimes 
one’s fear can be conquered, not always. For 
your own sake (and safety), and that of the 
animal, avoid any creature that fills you with 
unconquerable fear. He is just as miserable 
from the contact as you are. You should be 


interested in animals. but there is a wide field 
of choice for a pet, and no necessity to take 
needless chances. 
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DECEASED FRIENDS 


Who Made Bequests to the Massach -setts 
S.P.C.A.and the American Hum» 


Education Society in 1928 


Nore:—Names of all earlier deceased friends, 1 
similar bequests, appear in the issue of Our D 
Animals for February, 1928 


Emily M. Prescott, Brookline................. 
William 8. Appleton, Boston. . . 
Carrie E. Atteaux, Brookline 
Charlotte J. Babb, 


Henry J. Ballou, N. Adams............ 
George Nixon Black, Boston............ 

Aivin G. Brown, Malden... ... 
Ellen Gray Cary, New York, N. Y........ 
Perey A. Chambers, Brockport, N. Y 
Mary A. Clement, Boston.................. 
Mrs. A. G. Cochrane, Worcester 
Mrs. Fannie J. Collins, Boston 
Alice B. Coolidge, Boston... .... 
Renrietta Durant, Lawrence 


Hannah E. Fitzgerald, Boston. . . 
Annie Newell Gray, Bernardston. 
John A. Hannis, Leominster. . . 
Juliette E. P. Harford, Danvers. . 
Hattie Williams Haskell, Holyoke 
Maria Hatch, Boston 


Jeanie Ireland, Springfield 
Mrs. Anna M. Lovell, Worcester 
Cyrus C. Mayberry, Boston................ ; 
Mary E. McCormick, Los Angeles, Calif........ 
Mrs. Harriet B. Minchew, Norton 
Sarah Ella Murray, Brookline 
Henry M. Plummer, Dartmouth 
Mary 8S. Poland, Springfield 
Mary E. Potter, Dartmouth................... 
Hon. Wesley H. Richards, Columbus, Ohio....... 
Benjamin S. Rowe, Boston.................... 
Edward Fox Sainsbury, London, England 
Charles F. Sherman, Watertown 


Agnes B. Skiff, Northampton 

Fred A. Smith, Watertown..................... 
Jennie Louise ‘Tyler, Boston 


Story of Animals in Massachusetts 


F one million, or more, faces are to be 
turned towards Massachusetts in 1930, one 
million, or more, minds are already thinking 
of the roots from which came the flower of 
their statehood, three hundred years ago. As 
Jacob. in an earlier exodus, took all the cattle 
of his getting into a new country so these 
pilgrims from old England early recognized 
their need for animals. 

Louise Hubert Guyol, well known author 
and a former member of the staff of the Poston 
Evening Transcript, will write for Our Dumb 
Animals, beginning with the next (March) 
issue, a series of articles telling of these ances- 
tors of our present day stock, of the laws passed 
for their protection. and many anecdotes of 
interest. Some of Miss Guyol’s stories of 
animals, published originally in Our Dumb 
Animals, have been translated into various 
foreign languages. 


“ANTEZ,” A PURE ARABIAN 
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Conscience 
BE: JAMIN COLLINS WOODBURY 


MEAN makes his laws, diviner reason 
Dictates a code, 

i» season, out of season; 
And as the lode 

_ittracts, so conscience is a mentor 

Lor right, as center unto center. 


there is a Sunday law that censors 
Bird and game hunting, 

ind yet the week-day law it sponsors. 
This confronting 

Me. I walked along the sedge 

And there upon the copse’s edge 


Three partridges, yea five, I saw, 
Fat, pouting birds. 

I raised my gun. The Sunday law?— 
Mere empty words, 

By dictate human or divine 

Just for the asking they were mine. 


I raised my gun—I let it fall. 
My conscience strove; 
Ah, what is conscience after all? 
Contrition shrove. 
The birds before me, all the five. 
Passed out of sight, beyond,—alive. 


I do not know how many birds 
I then had slain; 

T only know my gun no longer girds 
My loins. The pain 

I spare alike to bird and beast, 

And do, as unto these, the least. 


I am not troubled now with laws, 
Whate’er the day. 

I only know the conscience clause— 
A better way. 

Whenever grouse I meet, a bevy, 

This tax upon my soul I levy. 


It was John Ruskin who said that he did 
not know of ‘‘anything more destructive of 
the Christian character and human intellect, 
than those accursed sports, in which man 
makes of himself cat, tiger, serpent, and alli- 
gator in one, and gathers into one continuance 
of cruelty, for his amusement, all the devices 
that brutes sparingly, and at intervals, use 
against each other for their necessities.” 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
fora kennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘“‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), incorporated by 
special Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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“Dumpy” 


W. EARL PADDOCK 


“DID YOU EVER SEE ANYTHING SO DUMPY?” 


HAVE a recipe for that occasional dark 

brown feeling that life is monotonous. I 

suppose the feeling itself comes even to 
the most incorrigible optimist at times, but 
the difference between the optimist and the 
pessimist is that the former does something 
to drive that sensation into oblivion while the 
latter nourishes the disease. 

My recipe, when I am at home, consists in 
the combination of my sister’s company, a 
canoe on the lake and sunrise across the water 
with whatever this combination may supply 
in the way of new and beautiful things—such 
as our meeting with “Dumpy.” 

We had been on the water nearly two hours, 
had seen the sun come up a vivid ball of fire 
separated horizontally by a single cigar-shaped 
cloud which rode across the sphere like a 
Zeppelin sailing into the east, had gathered an 
armful of fragrant water-lilies and then had 
paddled leisurely along close to shore watch- 
ing the fish rise for their breakfast of bugs and 
listening to the symphony of bird songs that 
drifted out of the still-dim places in the woods. 
We were alone on the water except for a young 
man who rowed tremendously up and down 
the lake in a racing scull. The world and the 
morning belonged to nature for the air had 
not yet been profaned by the strident voices 
of the scratchy phonographs that lurked in 
every cottage along shore. 

I twisted the canoe around a point of land, 
guided it under a rustic bridge into the Sanc- 
tuary and then 


“Will you look who’s with us,” said May, 
backing water with her paddle. There, 
across the mirror-like water with his long legs 
hidden in the grass near shore, stood a bittern. 

“Steady,” I called, “I’m going to shoot 
him.” And since there was no objection, I 
turned the canoe broadside, aimed and fired— 
with the camera. 

“Did you ever see anything so dumpy?”” 
squealed May with amusement. 

“T must have,” I retorted, “‘after living in 
the same house with you for several years.” 
For my sister’s contagious good nature eman- 
ates from a body that measures five feet four 
by a hundred and eighty pounds. “Here,” I 
continued, after soaking up a paddle full of 
water in payment for my brotherly remark, 
“vou take the camera and we'll see how close 
we can get before Dumpy decides to leave us.” 

We floated slowly until we were twenty feet 
away. Dumpy remained as motionless as a 
statue. The camera clicked and we had 
picture number two. We were talking in 
whispers now, our hearts beating with all the 
excitement of a big game hunter intent on 
lions. 

Ten feet away, then eight, and click went 
the camera again. But still Dumpy sat there, 
evidently half asleep. Only when the prow 
of the canoe threatened to bump into him did 
he condescend to change his position. He 
retreated very sedately and with the utmost 
dignity a few feet into the edge of the under- 
growth, there to stand looking off into the 
distance as much as to say, “I ignore you. I 
frown upon you. As far as I’m concerned 
you can paddle away from here right now and 
leave me alone.” 

We snapped one more picture of Dumpy. 
He looked more graceful now with his long 
legs in view but since the name we had given 
him because of his first appearance also 
seemed to fit his disposition, he continued to 
be Dumpy. 

Homeward we paddled with four pictures 
of Dumpy in the camera. Monotony had 
been banished into oblivion again—at least 
for a day. 

“It’s a beautiful day, isn’t it?’ asked May. 

“It 7s a beautiful day,”’ I admitted. 

And now that we had taken ourselves out 
of his sight, I have no doubt that Dumpy 

thought so too. 
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Winter 


ETHEL BERRY 


RABBIT tracks 
Etched in red. 

(Hunters must be fed.) 
Rabbit tracks 

Printed in the snow. 
Heart blood is dropping 
Everywhere I go. 


Sparrows 
G. SCOTT GLEASON 


YOU are the rags of a beggar 
Torn by the wind, 

Bending for precarious bread; 
You are music 

Frozen to a chirrup: 

You are the grey of the dawn, 
You are the dust of all summers. 


Robert Burns and the Birds 


Robert Burns, whose 170th anniversary 
was observed January 25 last, in writing of 
his pleasure in walking “‘in the sheltered side 
of a wood or high plantation on a cloudy 
winter day” when he heard “‘the stormy wind 
howling among the trees and raving over the 
plain,” adds: “I listened to the birds, and 
frequently turned out of my path lest I should 
disturb their little songs or frighten them to 
another station.” 


Virchow, the celebrated German scientist 
and physician, once said, “I have made many 
thousands of post-mortems, but have never 
come across any trace of the soul.” He might 
have tried an occasional ante-mortem exam- 
ination and been more successful. 


A Lavender-loving Cat 


“T am told a cat story, which you may ac- 
count for as pleases you,” writes D. H. Tal- 
madge in the Morning Oregonian. ‘“‘A certain 
woman of Portland, whose home and whose 
personality are ever faintly redolent of lav- 
ender (even the most odorless of homes has a 
distinctive appeal to the sense of smell, as you 
may have observed), gave a cat to a neighbor. 
But the animal would not stay with the neigh- 
bor. Feeding and petting were of no avail. 
Then one day a physician, who is also the 
doctor in the home from whence came the cat. 
suggested scenting the cat basket with laven- 
der. Which was done. And the cat nestled 
down, purring contentedly, and stayed.” 
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Experiences with the Woodchuck 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 
Photograph by the Author 
HE woodchuck usually is a shy fellow. 
For good reasons it has as little as 
possible to do with man, being governed at all 
times by a spirit of aloofness, which from its 
point of view is an excellent “Safety-first” 
measure. I sometimes surprise these animals, 
then they at once run for their holes as fast 
as their short legs can carry their fat bodies. 
Often, I surprise them on hillsides, where they 
start many stones and even chunks of wood 
rolling down the hill as they madly scramble 
for their dens. Occasionally, a woodchuck is 
to be seen off ata distance. Then it acts much 
like the common ground squirrel or gopher. 
As soon as it sees you, it runs for its burrow, 
but once near it and sure of its safety, it sits 
up and watches you. The gopher at such 
times looks like a little stick, while a woodchuck 
looks like a stump. Not a move does the big 
fat fellow make as you approach. But all at 
once, when you get near it, it comes to life 
and dives into its hole, often whistling loudly 
as it does so. 

The woodchuck is the originator of the 
policy of “‘watchful waiting.” Once fright- 
ened into its hole it does not make its reap- 
pearance for hours. Its impatience and 
curiosity never get the better of it. How 
unlike the gopher it is in this respect. The 
gopher on such occasions usually stays in his 
hole but afew minutes before he again emerges, 
perhaps for a look at you as you depart. And 
as soon as you are safely on your way again 
he at once resumes his feeding and hunting. 
But a woodchuck frightened into its burrow 
stays there for hours; no matter how long you 
wait not another glimpse of it do you get. 

Woodchucks sometimes climb trees, and at 
such times one is able to get very near them, 
for they move very slowly when treed. Usu- 
ally, they sit entirely still hoping to remain 
unnoticed, or they may look uneasily from 
side to side hoping to discover a means of 
escape. Occasionally they leap to the ground, 
if that is possible, and then in a frenzy of 
haste scurry for their burrows. 

But one sometimes gets near woodchucks 
at other times. A few years ago, when de- 
scending a large hill. I noticed a woodchuck a 
few rods ahead of me. I advanced cautiously 
until I was but a few yards from the animal. 
Strangely enough, it made no effort to escape 
by running off, as woodchucks usually do 
under similar circumstances, but stopped 
eating and watched me intently. In_ its 
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YOUNG WOODCHUCK 


mouth it held a large succulent leaf. I soon 
discovered that the animal was a mother 
woodchuck, and that she undoubtedly had a 
litter of young in some burrow not far off. As 
I had my camera with me, I set it up and took 
a few pictures of the animal. Occasionally, 
she started slowly off as if to sneak past me in 
order to reach her hole. But each time, I 
placed myself directly in her path forcing her 
to stop, then she watched me as if curious as 
to what I carried or what my intentions were, 
Each time she stopped I secured additional 
pictures of her, the succeeding ones with the 
subject nearer and nearer the camera. Once 
or twice the animal crouched as if to hide 
from view, but at other times she raised her- 
self to her full height as if to get a better look 
at me; once she even sat up on her hind 
quarters in true woodchuck style. Finally, 
I allowed her to make her way past me, then 
she hurried off, no doubt bound for her hole 
and little ones. The animal’s strange be- 
havior puzzled me. Why was she so una- 
fraid, or if afraid, why did she not run off? I 
concluded that her actions were due to one of 
two reasons: either I had surprised her and 
cut off her retreat, or she was extremely hun- 
gry or exhausted, or both. 

Last summer, I again had an unusual expe- 
riencé with a woodchuck. this time with a 
young one. We were sitting at the window, 
one day, when on glancing down we discov- 
ered a woodchuck beneath the window sitting 
up on its haunches. The animal was a young- 
ster about three-fourths grown. We watched 
it for some time, until it either heard or saw 
us and started off around the house. I secured 
the camera and started after it. The animal 
made its way to the garden, where it stopped 
and lay down on the ground as I approached. 
The little fellow apparently became confused, 
no doubt because it was far from home, and 
did not know what to do. It lay still until I 
was right beside it, then it began to turn 
around and dig in the ground, only to stop 
again and look anxiously about. Apparently, 
it saw no other means of escape, so resumed its 
digging. Occasionally, I touched it, then it 
whirled rapidly about, showed its teeth and 
uttered low warning notes. The little fellow 
was cornered, but was ever ready to defend 
itself. Little by little the hole grew until 
the animal’s head and front quarters disap- 
peared from view, then it dug and worked 
desperately, finally disappearing entirely. 
It stayed with us in its little burrow for a few 
days, and then disappeared as mysteriously 
as it came. 
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Lost 


E. MERRILL ROOT 


I LO 
He 
He 
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“T mydog. Along some dusty road 

vders hungry; at some farm-house door 

is his tail, or speaks love’s pitiful code 
reat brown eyes that find my eyes no more. 
who never knew a hurt, is hurled 

The careless curse or careful stone. Now blood 

Mottl:« his fur—he wonders why the world 

Is now so cruel, that was once so good. 

I cansot find him—he cannot find me, 

Thouy/ we have sought each other long, how long! 

(So many, many roads there seem to be 

Over ihe world, and all but one is wrong!) 

Across the miles I hear his heart’s dumb cry: 

“Why don’t you come and find me, Master, why?” 


The Lure of the Movie Actor 


Cc. E. HOWARD 


HEN he was on location near Jacumba, 
Cal., near the Mexican border, some 
time ago while the company were filming Jim 
Tully's “Beggars of Life,’ Richard Arlen, the 
well-known movie actor, became an object of 
worship to a Scotch collie who belonged to 
Jack King, yardmaster there. The players 
boarded a train every morning for their scene 
of action seven miles away, and the collie 
slipped into the caboose and went along— 
every time but once. That day he somehow 
missed the train, so he ran all the way. Mr. 
Arlen, touched by such canine devotion, of- 
fered to buy the dog, but his owner refused to 
part with him for any money. 

Now, here is the sequel! The company 
finished up their work for that location and 
returned to Hollywood. One week later 
“Scotty,” the collie, arrived in a baggage-car. 
He was accompanied by a note from Mr. King 
in which the latter declared that the dog had 
refused to eat since Arlen left and probably 
would have pined away of a broken heart, so 
his former owner felt that he had better make 
a present of the animal to the actor. Scotty 
was wild with joy to see his idol once more. 


Canine Dinner Pail 


Mr. Don Gritton, a carpenter of Glendale. 
California, and his “Pardner’ both take 
thei dinner pails to work, but the latter car- 
ries his in his mouth. Pardner is a beautiful 
cocker spaniel, five years old, and trots along 
with his master every morning with the handle 
of his own smaller lunch pail between his teeth. 
Arriving at their destination the two deposit 
their burdens together, and then at the noon 
hour when the man begins to eat the dog will 
drag forth his little pail, nose off the cover and 
join in the meal. Mr. Gritton says that every 
night when he has gone to bed Pardner will 
come to his side three times and sniff around 
to see if everything is all right. Cc. E. H. 


“CHANG” 
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“The Best Dog That Never Won a 
Blue Ribbon’ 


SERGEANT HERBERT E. SMITH 


HERE is a tradition in the United States 
Army to the effect that an American 
soldier may be left upon a desert island for 
months, but that when he is picked up again 
it will be found that he has at least one dog 
for a companion. Dogs have always seemed 


“RAGS,” MASCOT OF THE SIXTEENTH 
to take to the military service and today there 
is not a regiment in our Army, at home or 
abroad, which does not boast a multiplicity of 
canine mascots. 

Few such faithful companions of our soldiers 
can boast of the stirring and historic back- 
ground of “Rags,” the mongrel mascot of the 
Sixteenth U. S. Infantry, Governors Island, 
New York. He was rescued from the back 
alleys of Paris in late 1917 by a party of Six- 
teenth doughboys on leave in the gay metrop- 
olis of war-torn France. The hungry, friend- 
less pup was wise enough to attach himself to 
the sight-seeing American soldiers and by 
mute appeal prevailed upon them to carry 
him back to the regiment. then in a rest area 
back of a quiet sector. 

The newcomer, because of his shaggy coat 
and generally impoverished condition, was 
christened “Rags” and appointed mascot of 
the fighting Sixteenth. With that organiza- 
tion “Rags” went over the top soon after his 
adoption. The erstwhile alley dog developed 
uncanny ability to soon acquire the “hang of 
things” under heavy fire. On several occa- 
sions he even accompanied a patrol party 
across No Man’s Land in the dead of night, 
crawling along with never a betraying whine 
in the wake of his beloved Yank doughboys. 

In the later stages of the Argonne drive 
Rags suffered from the effects of enemy gas 
but gamely carried on until, just two days 
before the signing of the Armistice, he was so 
severely wounded in heavy action that he lost 
an eye. Expert medical attention was given 
the farthful animal, and today he is as good 
as ever although suffering from a wheezy 
cough and a sightless eye. These defects 
endear him only the more to the Sixteenth, 
any member of which will cheerfully back up 
the contention that Rags “‘is the best dog that 
never won a blue at a kennel show.” 
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Horses in Paris 


ALFRED S. CAMPBELL 


N France, as a whole, horses are not dimin- 
ishing in numbers. In large French cities. 
however, due to the increased number of 
motor vehicles and to traffic congestion, there 
are fewer each year. In Paris this is particu- 
larly so. 

Perhaps it is as well for horses that this is 
true, for there is truth in the old saying that 
Paris is heaven for the ladies and quite the 
reverse for the horses. Slippery pavements. 
heavy loads, long hills, cracking whips and a 
maze of automobiles do not make for a peace- 
ful equine existence. here are still in Paris 
about 30,000 horse-drawn vehicles; mostly 
trucks of one sort or another. The truck 
horses, great stallions from Brittany and pow- 
erful mares from Flanders, are often harnessed 
in threes and fours. To the accompaniment 
of jingling bells and the glitter of hrass trim- 
mings they draw enormous loads of gravel, 
iron, vegetables and casks of wine and beer. 

Twenty-five years ago there were in Paris 
18,000 fiacres. Now only thirty-one remain. 
They are old, these vehicles; and their drivers 
are red-nosed, with frost-bitten cheeks from 
constant exposure to the inclement weather. 
The horses themselves are gaunt, dull-eved 
creatures of broken spirit. On sunny days 
they take their station near the Bois de Bou- 
logne, to be hired by those who prefer a 
leisurely drive through the forest to a hurried 
dash in a taxi. 

But it is at night chiefly that one sees these 
relics of a colorful past. Near the Opera sev- 
eral of them take their stand about midnight. 
The horses hang their heads wearily. the 
drivers walk up and down beside them. Gaily- 
dressed crowds pass, lights flash everywhere, 
the air is filled with the fumes of petrol, the 
countless taxi horns make a bewildering racket. 
At the near-by Café de la Paix the tables on 
the sidewalk are alive with after-theater 
crowds. It grows later, and a cold moon peers 
down upon a sleepy waiter who wipes off the 
tables and piles up the chairs between yawns. 

We have sat long over our coffee, and it is 
time to return. We approach a fiacre. “How 
much,” we say to the driver, “to the Rue 
Daubenton?”’ 

“What street, Monsieur?” 

“The Rue Daubenton; it is near the Jardin 
des Plantes.” 

“Twenty frances.” Apparently he has seen 
that we are Americans. 

“That is too much.” 

“Fifteen. then.” 

“Tt is not far, and we are in no hurry; we 
will give vou ten.” 

Grumbling a little, more as a matter of 
form than anything else, the cocher agrees; 
we present him with a cigarette which he 
sticks behind his ear, and we are off. 

Let us not bewail the loss of our four-footed 
friends in Paris. In the smaller towns and 
in the country they are still to be found in 
great numbers, but Paris. where overwork and 
abuse and noise tend to shorten their lives, is 
no place for them. The Garde Republicaine 
is the only military organization here to keep 
its stables intact, and with the loss of other 
mounted troops has gone a great deal of the 
colorful from parades and reviews. 

On the altar of efficiency and greater speed 
we are, in cities, sacrificing much of beauty- 
and tranquility and quiet enjoyment. How- 
ever, there still remains the country, and the 
little towns, where people have time to enjoy 
life while living. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and forty-one new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in December, nearly all 
being in schools. Of these, 142 were in Louis- 
iana; 91 in Georgia; 60 in Massachusetts; 57 
in Virginia; 54 in Rhode Island; 30 in Texas: 
five in Tennessee; and one each in Oregon and 
British West Indies. 

Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 169,874 


Music Students Band of Mercy 


S not this a beautiful name for a Band of 
Mercy? All the boys and girls in the pic- 
ture on the front page are pupils of Miss Nell 
V. Mellichamp, music teacher of Columbia, 
S.C. The man is Mr. R. A. Murphy, the 
local humane officer. And every one of them 
is a loval Band of Mercy member. 

Of course you noticed the big white dog in 
front of Miss Mellichamp. “Don” was the 
reason for the organization and he was the 
beloved friend of several hundred children. 
He was adopted as a stray dog by Miss Melli- 
champ in 1923 and was her constant compan- 
ion until his death last November. Through 
Don Miss Mellichamp helped many children 
to overcome their fear of dogs and helped many 
to understand how to care for animal pets. 
This led to the children noticing conditions of 
animal treatment in Columbia. so that when 
a Band of Mercy was suggested they were 
ready to join. The proper care of dogs and 
the cruel trapping for furs have been the 
special interests of the members. It is 
thought that there has been a big improve- 
ment in local conditions during the last year. 


The Missouri W. C. T. U. offers a prize for 
the member doing the most work in humane 
education during the year. This prize for 
1928 has been awarded to Mrs. Lulu k. Vandi- 
vort, of Weaubleau. 
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Humane Progress in Philippines 


I’ is an unquestionable fact that Band of 
Mercy organization has done much toward 
starting and promoting the humane move- 
ment in the Philippine Islands. Many evi- 
dences of this have been received and noted 
by our Parent American Society. Among 
those who are contributing most zealously in 
this humane educational work is Mr. Atanasio 
Montayre. general secretary of Bands of 
Mercy, in connection with the Philippine 
S. P. C. A., whose headquarters are at Cebu, 
Cebu. From a recent letter to President 
Rowley we quote directly a few paragraphs: 

You will be interested to know that we are 
not behind other countries now, concerning 
this cause. In my last report to our S. P. 
C. A., the total membership under my atten- 
tion and supervision was 3,416 members, but 
now I have 6,483 members scattered through- 
out the Visayas and Mindanao. To give you 
an idea of our Bands of Mercy I am sending 
herewith a little map in which you may see 
the different towns having a Band of Merey 
with a membership of from thirty to 300 each. 
I have thirty new Bands of thirty members, 
added to the sixty-five Bands in fiftv towns. 

From time to time vou will hear from me 
about our activities. Very soon all the towns 
in our country will have the S. P. CA. ordi- 
nance. It is the work of the Band of Mercy 
members first to convince their local magis- 
trates, but now a Bill in our Legislature will 
soon be presented and so every town must have 
an ordinance. At present different schools 
and colleges. primary and intermediate, have 
Bands of Mercy and naturally you will see 
that the animal conditions in our country are 
greatly modified; that is, much better and 
happier than before. Teachers are awakened 
and see their duties in moulding the characters 
of our youths. 

Knowing that you will be interested in our 
work, I will have to write a duplicate of some 
of the best reports from the towns and as to 
their work accomplished, which I will shortly 
transmit. 

Hoping to receive the requirements of the 
new Bands formed and with sincere thanks for 
your kind and never-to-be-forgotten help, I 
remain, 

Yours very faithfully, 
ATTANASIO MONTAYRE 
General Secretary, Bands of Mercy 


England has led the way in the protection 
of animals since the first law, passed 106 years 
ago, but in the matter of humane education 
in our schools, America has gone ahead of us. 
and the least we can do is to follow its good 
example as quickly as possible. 

Ernest M. A. 


IN AUSTRALIA BOYS AND GIRLS RIDE TO SCHOOL ON PONTES 
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A Dog and Cat Friendshi;: 


DR. M. J. KONIKOW 


UDDY” and “Snubs,” my pupp. dog 
and my kitten, are a living refi: .tion 
to the generally accepted hereditary «nity 
between these two species. They are n © like 
the proverbial cats and dogs; on the con'-ary, 
their attachment to each other is deep-r.oted, 
in fact, they are inseparable friends. 
True, for a short period of their acq: aint- 
ance, Snubs did not cherish the preser-e of 
Buddy. At the approach of the latter, S:jubs’ 
back would arch, his tail would form a handle 
to his little body, and his soft fur would 
bristle. A terrific hissing and spitting would 
follow the insistence of Buddy to come near 
the kitten. Nothing would be left for the 
dog but to retire at a respectful distance and 
bark at her. But as this bark was innocuous, 
the kitten soon learned to disregard it, her 
back would become even and fluffy again. 

But the enmity between these creatures did 
not last long. Every day saw less and less of 
it. And now there are no better pals. no 
truer friends, than Buddy and Snubs. For 
hours they will play, running after each other, 
actually playing the game of hide and seek, 
When at last tired and exhausted, they fall 
asleep, the dog in his dog’s way, all stretched 
out, and the miniature kitten resting on his 
chest, curled up between his paws. 

Peacefully they often eat their meals from 
the same dish, although occasionally, when 
Buddy gets hold of a good juicy bone, it is 
better for Snubs not to be within his 
reach. And let Buddy likewise beware, when 
Snubs is busy with a piece of fish. Their 
friendship at such moments seems to be for- 
gotten. But when such unpleasantness is 
over, friendship between them is re-established 
and reigns supreme. 

One night my peaceful sleep was _ inter- 
rupted by the persistent barking at the closed 
door of my room. When I opened the door, 
the dog led me to the vestibule door. on the 
other side of which the mewing of a kitten was 
heard. It was Snubs. On the other hand, 
when Buddy once disappeared for many hours, 
Snubs was quite unhappy; he was restlessly 
looking from one room into another, trying 
to locate his friend. And it was a happy 
reunion indeed, when at last Buddy returned 
home. 

Such is the friendship between my dog and 
my cat, in spite of the proverbial enmity of 
cats and dogs. 


It has been said of the world’s history 
hitherto that “might makes right.”’ It is for 
us and for our time to reverse the maxim, and 
to say that right makes might. LINCOLN 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


BREAKFAST FOR FOUR 


The Bird Bungalow 
M. G. GOSSELINK 
EE, Jenny Wren, I've built a bungalow for you. 
Made it from a box—myself—just see, it’s painted, too. 


I've put it on a pole, high up, right near the garden wall, 
Where sunflowers and hollyhocks are growing straight and tall. 


Why don’t you come to live in it, you tiny little thing? 

| want so much to have you here. | like to hear you sing. 
It's been put up for most a week. Ma said it was so cute. 
I'd feel most awful, awful hurt if p’raps it wouldn't suit. 


The roof won't leak a bit. I'm sure the door is plenty small: 

| meant it so the rain and sparrows can't get in at all. 

It’s big enough for six of you, so build your cozy nest. 

O please move in: won't charge you rent: ‘cause | like you the 
best. 


Our garden's full of worms and bugs and all that’s good to eat. 

| know that you are fond of grubs, and cutworms are a treat. — 

You're ‘tirely welcome to them all; I’m sure you wouldn't 
mind, 

If. when I'm digging in the yard, I'd give you all | find. 


I'd be so glad to have you ‘round; to hear your cheery song: 

To see you creep ‘neath vines and plants, and watch-you all day 
long. 

And when your little speckled eggs hatch into baby wrens 

I'll stay close by and ‘low no one to see them ‘cepting frien’s. 
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Have aFriend”’ 


DOLLY SPURR 


E had once been a fine proud cat who “‘belonged.”” Then 
his old Mistress died with whom he had lived all his life, 
and ‘“Tom” became a stray. His gray coat which used to be 
glossy became filled with burrs, and vest and paws once snowy 
white were gray with dirt. He did not care. All his strength 
was used in hunting food, in digging holes to crawl into when 
it was rainy and cold, or running away from dogs and eats 
who chased him from their homes. Often, too, boys and 
girls or women in the homes would stone him away. They 
did not know, perhaps, that they should be kind to all helpless 
animals, or that there were Bands of Mercy who made it a 
point to shelter and feed homeless cats. 

But the God of Cats directed old Tom perhaps, for one 
day he came to the house of the Lady who Loves Animals. 
She first noticed him one rainy day, huddled beneath a pro- 
tecting hedge shrub. And he was so wild that all efforts to 
approach him resulted in his flying down the street. But the 
Lady who Loved Animals was wise, so she began setting food 
out by the hedge, and then she put an old blanket in a box 
and placed the box between two thick shrubs. So, after sev- 
eral days, old Tom knew that he had food and a home, and 
soon he did not run when the Lady approached him. Tom’s 
heart grew warm and his body rounded again, so he sat in his 
little box home and polished his vest and boots until they 
were white as snow, while his coat became free of burrs. The 
Lady who Loves Animals has such a wee home, and so little 
of this world’s goods, and she has two cats and a dog in her 
house, so it was just impossible to bring Tom inside. But 
there is always enough so that Tom may have a bit of milk 
and a bone each day and he seems content. In bad weather 
there is a box in the woodshed where he keeps dry, and where 
often the Lady and her Dog that Loves Cats, come out to 
visit him. The Lady strokes his fur and talks to him, and he 
may also rub against the friendly dog. Then Tom thunder- 
ously purrs his thanks, and his challenge to the whole world, 
“T have a Friend!” 


Humane Code of Honor 


W. F. WENTZEL 


1. I will apply the Golden Rule in dealing with man or 
beast. 

2. I will give up my pleasure or gain to aid a creature in 
distress. 

3. I will unselfishly respect the rights and feelings of others. 

4. Anything which gives pain to another will not be pleasure 
to me. 

5. I will be considerate, and merciful in all my acts. 

6. I will seek to change sadness or suffering to happiness 
or comfort. 

7. Though others scorn, I will resist all acts of cruelty. 

8. I will seek humane excellence above selfish desires. 

9. I will fill my life with deeds of kindness and acts of love. 

10. I will be “‘A friend in time of need,” even to the humblest 
of creatures. 

11. I will speak for those who cannot speak for themselves. 

12. I will seek to keep alive within me that spark of human 
greatness called sympathy. 
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How Honeybees Winter in the North 


WM. H. WOLFORD 


OWN in the garden, perhaps among my 
grapevines or beyond your deserted 
arbor, our hive of bees sits out abreast 

the wintry blast. A landmark to the soft- 
ermined vista, that snow-capped hive, devoid 
of sound, divorced of sightly animation. As 
we go down the path at chore time or regard 
the hive’s cold placement from a cozy win- 
dow, do we give a thought to the bees and 
theirs? 

How do the honeybees in winter? 

Late-autumn chills induce the inmates of 
the hive to cluster. Then cease the active 
duties of the hive and begins a quiescent rest 
till spring. If, by some magic and unobtru- 
sive eye, we might penetrate that snow-swept 
shelter, all would seem motionless and still. 
Compactly massed between the frames, formed 
into a listless, velvety, spherical cluster, those 
bees conspire in living silence against their 
frigid foe. 

Honeybees, in winter, whether in a hive or 
in a tree, form of themselves an overcoat and 
virtually crawl therein. Those outside bees 
seen with our magic eye are known as insu- 
lators. All about the cluster they array them- 
selves, a living epidermis to the inward mass. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


SUMMER SCHOOL PAPERS—ANIMAL, VEG- 
ETABLE AND GENERAL, Ernest Bell, M.A. 


This collection of seventeen papers comes to us 
from the veteran humanitarian writer and pub- 
lisher of England, the president of the Vegetarian 
Society and the editor of The Animals’ Friend. The 
subjects range from such general ones as “The 
Wider Sympathy,” to such particular ones as ““Hu- 
mane Teaching in Schools” and “The Performing 
Animal.” Of course Mr. Bell is a staunch vege- 
tarian and several of the papers deal with interest- 
ing phases of this subject. Not all humanitarians 
will follow the author to his conclusions but all may 
read his little book with profit. It will stimulate 
where it does not agree with the reader’s opinions. 
This is but one of several books and many pam- 
phlets which, during a long life, Mr. Bell has con- 
tributed to the animals’ cause. 

158 pp. Cloth. G. Bell & Sons, York House, 
Portugal Street, W. 2., London. 


NEEDLES FROM THE WHISPERING PINE, 
Nathan Appleton Tefft. 

Three score or more short poems in many of 
which, as the author writes to us, “there is a mutual 
understanding concerning fondness for all animals,” 
are here brought together in “a close to nature 
series.” The spirit in which they are written may 
be told in the words of the excellent dedication: 
“To the simple-living, home-loving people I meet 
and enjoy to be with; to the animals I know and 
pet and pat, and am rubbed and nosed by; to the 
birds that sing for me and with me; to the trees and 
flowers that give me of their balm and fragrance 
and inspire me; and to good old Maine. with her 
jakes and streams, hills and valleys, fresh air, blue 
skies, and sunshine.” 

7 pp. Cloth, $2. The Author, 17 Pond Street, 
Bangor, Me. 
BIRD RHYMES AND FIELD SONGS, Bert 
Dayton. 


This is a volume of twenty-one rippling songs and 
field rhymes that lead one back to the whistle of 
bob-white, the gay tune of the bobolink, and the 
laughter of the flicker. The author has lived in the 
open with the birds and makes his rhymes sympa- 
thetically if not always poetically. 


47 pp. Cloth, 75 cts.; pamphlet, 35 cts. The 


Palisade Press, 125 Church Street. New York. 


One tiny body against another, each tightly 
wedged between two sisters, they function as 
a circumferential safety-valve to colony heat. 

For warmth is quite essential to the clus- 
tered order. Thus within the self-overcoated 
mass the colony becomes a furnace unto itself. 
Muscular activity creates the heat required. 
With honey as the hive fuel, bees consume it 
as needed to stoke their energy. Minor move- 
ment of wings and stir of legs and occasional 
shifting of their entire bodies maintain a tem- 
perature exactly counteracting the degree of 
cold and sweep of wind outdoors. 

And just as throughout the summer the by- 
word of the hive is “thrift,” throughout fall 
and winter the colony maxim is “‘conserva- 
tion.” Instinctively thermostatic becomes 
this ball of bees in regulation of its costly com- 
fort. Fifty-seven degrees Fahrenheit is main- 
tained at the circle of insulation, while within 
the cluster itself it is not unusual that eighty 
degrees or more prevail. As weather warms, 
the insulators loosen, the cluster expands, and 
heat production lessens with a decrease in 
consumption of stores. Conversely, with a 
drop in temperature the cluster contracts, the 
insulators tighten, and heat production auto- 
matically is accelerated. Sporadically, mem- 
bers of the circumferential insulation move 
inward to warm themselves and to partake 
of food. Other bees assume their places and 
resume their vital function. 

Somewhere, far within where warmth and 
food are hers until no more remain, the queen 
awaits another season of sacrifice and servi- 
tude. For the queen within a beehive is but 
royalty in name. Not hers, in summer, the 
privilege to soar the bright warm sunshine and 
bring the pollen home; not hers the lot to sip 
sweet honey-water from color-streaked and 
cool-lipped mountain flowers. But dreary 
and monotonous are her tasks assigned—a life 
of darkness, of faithful duty among the combs. 
By day, by night, she works through summer, 
depositing eggs to hatch and form her future 
citizenry. Cushioned now about in winter 
by thousands of her deferential subjects, she 
is attended and preserved like the invaluable 
center of the hive she is, until the spring thaws 
come and a warming sun and brooding begin 
again together. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of annu- 
ity will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
doncr. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, director of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the 
security of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 


ANIMALS 


Feb. 1999 


Snow in the Suburbs 


EVERY branch big with it, 
Bent every twig with it: 
Every fork like a white web-foot; 
Every street and pavement mute: 
Some flakes have lost their way, and gro back 
upward, when 
Meeting those meandering down they ‘in ang 
descend again. 
The palings are glued together like « »all, 
And a is no waft of wind with the fleecy 
all. 


A sparrow enters the tree, 
Whereon immediately 
A snow-lump thrice his own slight size 
Descends on him and showers his head and 
eyes, 
And overturns him, 
And near inurns him, 
And lights on a nether twig, when its brush 
Starts off a volley of other lodging lumps with @ 
rush. 


The steps are a blanched slope, 
Up which, with feeble hope, 

A black cat comes, wide-eyed and thin, 
And we take him in. 


Tuomas Harpy in “Human Shows” 


Hatcheries and the Crippled Chick 
C. BERNARD PETERSON 


EEK and crippled baby chicks must be 

disposed of humanely, a Buffalo, New 

York, judge ruled last year. They must not be 

placed in the pails with the broken shells that 

are removed from the incubator, and allowed 
to die by themselves. 

In times past it has been the custom of 
many hatcheries to treat these crippled chicks 
as if they were not living creatures. But the 
Buffalo judge imposed a fine of fifty dollars 
on an employee of a Buffalo hatchery who dis- 
posed of the chicks in the customary way, 
wien the humane society charged him with 
habitual cruelty. The judge also ordered 
the owner to install a special tank for killing 
the unwanted chicks in a humane way. 

This ruling will affect hatcheries all over the 
United States, if humane societies are alive 
to what is going on, and may help stop one 
form of cruelty which few people believed 
existed. Indeed, hatchery officials are for the 
most part unaware that they are being “habit- 
ually cruel” when they allow their unwanted 
chicks to die by themselves. 


Our Dumb Animals 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 

the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 

Massachusetts. Boston office: 189 Longwood Avenue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 
woric 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 = Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 ~Braneh 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 ~— Children’s 1 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A. 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 189 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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